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impossibility of a common origin of language, is
nothing but a kind of scientific dogmatism which,
more than anything else, has impeded the free pro-
gress of independent research.

But let us see now how far the genealogical classi-
fication of languages has advanced, how many families
of human speech have been satisfactorily established.
Let us remember what suggested to us the necessity
of a genealogical classification. We wished to know
the original intention of certain words and gramma-
tical forms in English, and we saw that, before we
could attempt to fathom the origin of such words as
' I love/ and c I loved/ we should have to trace them
back to their most primitive state. We likewise
found, by a reference to the history of the Romance
dialects, that words existing in one dialect had fre-
quently been preserved in a more primitive form in
another, and that therefore it was of the highest im-
portance to bring ancient languages into the same
genealogical connection by which French, Italian,
Spanish, and Portuguese are held together as the
members of one and the same family.

English and Anglo-Saxon,

Beginning, therefore, with the living language of
England, we traced it, without difficulty, to Anglo-
Saxon, divided into four dialects, the Northumbrian
and Mercian forming the Anglian branch, and the
West-Saxon (Saxons) and Kentish (Jutes) forming
the Southern branch. This carries us back to the
seventh century after Christ, for it is to that date
that Kemble and Thorpe refer the ancient English